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Memoirs of Lord Meiviile. 
(Concluded from Page 785.) 


N the new administration Mr. Pitt was completely the pre- 

mier, holding the oflices of first lord of the treasury, and 
chancellor of the exchequer; and Mr. Dundas the offices of 
weasurer of the navy, and president of the board of controul; 
and adding afterwards to these that of secretary of state, be- 
sides being sole and absolute minister for Scotland ; his patro- 
nage was unbounded. India was filled with his creatures, and 
every place in bis native-country was given through him. With 
this unprecedented influence it is no wonder that of the forty- 
five members which Scotland sends to the housé of commons, 
he carried five-sixths, although from his natural or family inte- 
rest he could hardly succeed in the county of Mid Lothian 
alone, and was without pretension to attempt any other county 
or borough. ‘The sixteen representative peers were also en- 
tirely his nomination. This last, indeed, is no wise uncom- 
mon, the Scotch peerage being so undeviatingly loyal, that the 
minister of the day never fails to dictate their choice, and that 
not secretly, but by circular mandates, in the form of requests, 
to which this noble body as tamely submits as the no less loyal 
clerical order do in the case of a congé d’elire for abishop, To 
shew this ‘in a strong instance, Lord Lauderdale, during Mr. 
Dundas’s reign, had not influence to procure his own election ; 
whereas having, during the late administration, succeeded to 
the management of Scotland, “ same noble Jord had the in- 
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fluence with the same body of peers to nominate fifteen of the 
sixteen. 

But alkhough Mr. Dundas, from his vast patronage, had im. 
mense influence among those Classes in Scotland who lived in 
the hope of obtaining places. for themselves, or their relatives 
and connections, the strong measures of the administration 
with which he acted, rendered him very unpopular among the 
body of the people; and in his visit to Scotland in the year 
1793, he, at inore places than one, narrowly escaped the fury 
of the populace, which his triends, by thei imprudent zeal in 
his behalf, rather promoted than ailaved. A circumstance oc. 
curred at Edinburgh on the king’s birti-day, 1703, deserving 
of tutice. ; : 

lihas been the custom in that city to celebrate the birth-day 
of the sovereign with great eclat aud noise; aad on this annua 
festival the lower part of the community, among their other 
enjoyments, take the opportunity of expressipg their abhor. 
rence of persons they consider inimical to the country, by ex. 
hibiting and hanging iv etligy the unpopular character of the 
day. Mr. Wilkes, from his spirited attacks on North Britain, 
and the character of its inhabitants, was the obnoxious indivi- 
dual, whose efhey on every returning 4th of June, for a series of 
years was transporied ina cart by these miscrab!e Scots toa 
place called the Gallowlee, and there executed in due form, 
This display of popular resentmeut was always suffered undis 
turbed by the magistrates; and the multitude, having gratified 
their love of justice, quietly dispersed. Mr. Wilkes had for 
years been forgotten, and the ceremony f:!!en into disuse until 
the 4th of June, 1793, when the mob destined the revival of 
the ceremony in the person of Mr. Dundas. Accordingly on 
that day bis effigy was prepared and placed in a cart for the 
nsual execution, but the mag 
the indignity attempted to be offered to their idol. A military 
force was called in, and the populace proceeding to some acts 
of riot, by breaking the windows of his relative’s house in 
George’s-square, the soldiers attacked them, and several per- 
sons lost their lives. Had the magistracy suffered quietly the 
innoxious display of popalar resentment, no mischief would 
have taken place; but the lives of the citizens were sacrificed 
for their zeal towards the giver of good things, and the lord- 
provost, Mr. Stirling, by whose authority the military power 


istrates were roused at the ideaol 


was called out against the inhabitants, was for his time-serving 
energy created a baronet. 

Although ever since the establishment of Mr. Pitt’s ministry 
in 1783, Mr. Dundas had been a most efficient coadjutor, it 
was not until 1791 that he became a member of the cabinet as 
principal secretary of state for the home department. This he 
held unul the year 1794, when the grand alarm brought over 
to 
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to Mr. Pitt’s government a great body of nominal whigs, at the 
head of whom was the duke of Portland. Butherea difficulty 
yose: Mr. Dundas was no less attached to places than the 
duke, and by no means wished to re linqaish any that he held. 
By Mr. Burie’s bill, the third secretaryship of state had been 
abolished at the close of the American war. Therefore,: to 
please both individuals, Mr. Pitt and his colleagues found 
means, by some inagical calculation, to shew that the places of 
two secretaries required three persons to fill them, and thus, 
while the duke succeeded to the home department, Mr. Dundas 
continued as secretary under the head of the war department, 
and as if the places and patronage be enjoyed bad not been 
suficient, he was also nominated castos rotulorum for Middle- 
seX. 

In the investigation of plois by jacobins against government, 
about this time, Mr. Dundas was particularly conspicuous, and 
especially in the trials that took place in Scotland, where seve- 
sal members of what was styled the British convention, were, 
by an extraordinary extension of the Jaws rather than the jus- 
tice of that part of the kingdom, 's insported for fourteen years 
to New South Wales ; and one of the ministry’s own spies was 
hanged, while-persons, in civcumstances not dissimilar, tried 
in London, were acquitted by the verdicts of honest London 
juries. ‘ . 

Mr. Dundas may be also said to have been the father of the 
volunteer system, which was a great instrument of keeping up 
the spirit of the people in favour of the war in which the 
country was ruinously involved. When in Edisburgh, he ap- 
peared as a private of the first corps — there, and not a lit- 
le indulged the vanity of that regiment by proposing one day 
after dinner to send a few ships of war to carry them to London 
in a body to be presented to his majesty. He certainly did pre- 
sent one of thetn, as a specimen, a ge ntleman near seven feet 
high, and stout in proportion, W ho appeared at court in the uni- 
form of a private = r. 

About the year 1792, Mr. Dundas married Lady Jane Hope, 
daughter of the late and sister of the present earl of Hopetoun, 
by whom he has had no issue; bat since that period that fa- 
mily nave appeared pretty conspicuous in the lists of placemen. 
Her ladyship herself obtained some valuable crown leases ; and 
Mr. Dundas mode stly declining a pension trom.the Last-India 
company, the same was conterred on her as being the better 
4 He himself also, on the death of Mr. Stewart Macken- 

» Was appoint - (for lite) keeper of the privy seal of Scote 
land an absolute sinecure of £3000, but which he had raised 
to £4500; and for fear of the ofiice of keeper of the signet 
going out of his family on his death, he transferred the same 
to his son, who Wolds it for lit 
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Mr. Dundas continued in his several offices until 1801, when 
he retired with his friend, Mr. Pitt, to make way for the Ad. 
dington administration, and he was next year created Viscount 
Melville and Baron Dunira, a title he took from an estate pur. 
chased by him in Perthshire. 

On Mr. Pitt’s return to office, Lord Melville succeeded Lord 
St. Vincent as first lord of the admiralty, and continued so until 
the memorable occurrence of his impeachment. He bad, 
while treasurer of the navy, rendered much essential advantage 
to the service, and had been instrumental in promoting the 
comfort of the seamen by the bills he introduced for enabling 
them, during their absence, to allot certain portions of their 
pay to their wives and near relatives; and he also brought for. 
ward a bill for regulating the office of treasurer of the navy, 
and preventing an improper use being made of the money pase 
sing through his bands, and directing the same from time to 
time to be paid into the bank. This bill, of which be was the 
father, he was the first to break ; and by the tenth report of the 
commissioners for naval inquiry, instituted under the auspices 
of the earl of St. Vincent, it appeared that large sums of the 
public money in the hands of the treasurer had been employed 
directly contrary to the act. : 

It would be unnecessary here to go into a detail of al! that 
occurred on this momentous occasion, especially as the circum 
stances are fresh in the memory of the public. The matter 
was taken up very warmly by the house of commons, and after 
keen debates, the resolutions moved by Mr. Whitbread for an 
impeachment against the noble lord, were carried on the 8thof 
April, 1805. On casting up the votes on the division, the num 
bers were found equal, 216 for, and 216 against; but the mo- 
tion was carried by the casting vote of the Right Hon. Charles 
Abbot, the speaker. On the 10th, Lord Melville resigned his 
office of first lord of the admiralty, and on the 6th of May he 
was struck from the list of privy counsellors by his majesty. 
On the 26th of June, Mr. Whitbread appeared at the bar ol 
the house of lords, accompanied by several other members, and 

solemnly impeached Lord Melvilie of bigh crimes and misde- 
meanours, and on the 9th of July presented at the bar of the 
house of lords the articles of impeachment. ‘The trial alter 
wards proceeded in Westminster Hall, and in the end Lord 
Meiville was acquitted of all the articles by considerable majo- 
rities. ‘Trials of this desciiption are always mucl: biassed by 
party ; and that this was the case in the present instance, It 1s 
only necessary to Jook at the names of the voters. That Lord 
Melville acted contrary to his own law, there can be no doubt; 
but on the other hand it does uot appear that he was actuated 
by motives of personal corruption, or, in fact, th it he enjoyed 
any peculiar advantage fiom the misapplication of the monies, 
Those 
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Those dnder him, and whom bis prosecutors, the better to get 
athim, secure? by a bill of indemnity, employed the public 
noney to the:r own use and vast emolument; nor does it ap- 
pear that Lord Melville ever bad the use of any part of it, ex- 
cept one or two comparatively small sums for a short period. 
The great impropriety of his conduct was not personally of- 
fending against the act, but suffering it to be done by the pay- 
master and others under him; but no money was lost to the 
public by the malversations. 

But although Lord Melville was acquitted, and afterwards 
restored to a seat in the privy council ; although his son has 
enjoyed places of importance, and does now enjoy the presi- 
deatship of the board of controul ; ‘yet he himself never could 
return to office. When he applied to Mr. Perceval, the minis- 
ter at once rejected his application, a ciicumstance that must 
have been particularly galling, as coming from a mere shoot 
of the ministry in which he bad enjoyed such power. Mr. 
Perceval stated, that he could not recommend him to the king 
for an official situation, but would take his majesty’s sentiments 
on creating him an earl. This his lordship indignantly refused. 
He occasionally appeared, and spoke in the house of lords 
since the trial, but has never attempted to make any prominent 
figure. The greatest part of the time he passed in Scotland, 
where he died suddenly in the house of bis nephew, the chief 
baron, at Edinburgh, on the 27th of May last. He had, the 
evening before, arrived i that city from Melville Castle to at- 
tend the funeral of his deceased friend, Lord President Blair, 
and in the morning was found dead in his bed. 

Lord Melville certainly was a man of abilines, and devoted 
to public business. Like other politicians, he was however ate 
tached to his party, and employed bis talents and influence in 
promoting their measures. That these have been highly ruinous 
to the nation, and mischievous to the human race, there can 
be no doubt, and of consequence his memory must receive his 
share of blame for his part in all the destructive measures ot 
the last thirty years. ‘To sum up his public character in a few 
words, he has for many years been considered as forming an 
exact Counterpart to Meacklin’s Man of the World. Ifa his 
private character he was highly respectable, and he f Ned all 
the family and social functions in a wanner that justly cudeared 
him to the cirele by which he was surrounde 

The places, &c. held by him at his death were, 


Keeper of the privy seal, wosth per annum - £5000 
Crown grants to Lady Melville, estimated at - 1500 
> . . = 

Pension trom the East India company - - 2000 
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He enjoyed also various other offices which, if they brougt 


: : it 
HO immediate pecuniary income, gave him great patronage - ag 
» ges: 


sity 
SOvesnor 


, =* 
governor of the bank of Scotland, chancellor of the univer 
of St. Andrews, elder brother of the Trinity-house, 
of the charter-house, &c. 
His son, the present viscount, is president of the board 


of controul (besides the recent addition) - - £2000 
Keeper of the signet in Scotland - - ° 2000 
£4000 

His nephew and son-in-law, the lord chief baron - 3500 
Keeper of the register of Sosines - - - 2000 
£5500 


Besides a variety of otier lucrative appointments have been 
scattered among his family and connections, 


M. N. 


EE 





Miss Seward Statement of the Death of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. 


READFUL were the horrors which attended poor John 
son’s dying state. His religion was not of that natore 
which sheds comfort on the death bed pillow. I believe his 
faith was sincere, and therefore could not fail to reproach his 
heart, which had swelled with pride, envy, and hatred, through 
the whole course of his existence. But religious feeling, on 
which many lay so great a stress, was not the desideratum in 
Johnson's virtue. Ele was no cold moralist; it was obedience, 
meekness, and universal henevolence, whose absence from his 
beart, driven away by the turbulent fierceness of his unbridled 
passions, filled with so much horror the darkness of the grave. 
Those glowing aspirations in religion, which are termed enthn- 
siasm, cannot be rationally considered as a test of its truth. 
Every religion has had its martyrs. 1 verily believe Johnson 
would have stood that trial, for a system to whose precepts he 
yet disdained to bend his proud and stubborn heart. 


Anecdotes, related by Mr. Murphy, in the Life of him 
published by Alr. loote. 

N the beginning of 1757 I offered to enter myself a stu- 

dent of the Middle Teiple, but tie benchers of that so- 
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ciety thought fit to object to me, assigning as their reason, 
that { had appeared in the profession of an actor. This kin- 
died in my breast a degree of indignation, and [ was free 
enough to speak my mind on the occasion. I was obliged, 
however, to sit down under the affront; and being at the time 
employed in a weekly paper, called The Test, my thoughts 
were fixed entirely on that work. Lt was an undertaking in fa- 
your of Mr. Fox, afterwards Lord Holland. 

The Newcastle administration was overturned by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Fox, then secretary of state; and an interval of 
four or five months ensued without any regular ministry; when 
the duke of Devonshire,to fill a post absolutely necessary, 
agreed to be, during that time, first lord of the treasury. The 
contention for fixing a ministry lay between Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox; and, during that time, The Test went on in favour 
of the latter; but, at length, the city of London declared, in a 
most open manuer,in favour of Pitt and Legge, made them 
both free of the city, and invited them to a sumptious enter- 
tainment at Guildhall. 

From this time the contests between the rivals ceased: 
Mr. Legge was appointed chancellor of the cxchequer, Me. 
Pitt secretary of state, and Mr. Fox paymaster of the forces. 
My weekly lucubrations of course terminated; nor, during 
their publication, had I ever seen Mr. Fox, at length,in Au- 
gust, 1757, I was invited to dine at Hollaud House. The com- 
pany were, Horace Walpole, Mr. Calcrait, aud Peter Taylor, 
who was soon after made deputy-paymaster of the forces, and 
went to the army then commanded by Prince Ferdinand. Mr. 
Fox was a consummate master of polite manners, and possessed 
a brilliant share of wit. It happened, after dinner, that Charies 
Fox, his son, then about 15 years old, came home from Eton- 
school. His father was delighted to see him; and, “ Well, 
Charles,” said he, “ do you bring any news trom Eton?” 
“ News! None at all! Hold! 1 have some news [ went up 
to Windsor to pay a fruit woman seven shillings that I owed 
her: the woman stared, and said, are you son to that there Fox 
that is member for our town? Yes, 1 am hisson. Po! I won't 
believe it; if you were his son, [ never should receive Uiis mo- 
ney.” Mr. Fox laugued heartily ; © And, here Ciaries; here’s 
a glass of wine for your story.” Mr. Charles Pox seemed, on 
that day, to promise those great abilities which haye siace 
blazed out with so much lustre. 

Tae contempiuous treatment [ had met with at the Temple 
occurred to Mr. Fox, and he spoke of it in terms of strong 
disapprobation, 1: about a week after, he desired to see me at 
Holland House, and thea told me, that he had seen Lord Mans- 
field, who expressed his disapprobation of the benchers of the 
Temple, in a style of liberality and elegant sentiment which 
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was peculiar to that refined genius. Lord Mansfield accordingly 
desired me to offer myself as a student to the society of Lis. 
coln’s Inn, where [ might be sure of a gentecl reception, I 
obeyed this direction without delay ; and L now feel, with gra. 
titude, the polite behaviour | met with from that society, ‘This 


ny 


was in the year 1757. 





te 


Lieutenant-Colonel Pinkney’s Description of the French 
Town of Tours. 


OTHING can be more charming than the situation of 

this town. Imagine a plain between two rivers, the Loire 
and the Cher, and this plain subdivided into compartments of 
every variety of cultivated land, coru-fields studded with fruit. 
trees, and a range of hiils in the distance covered with vine 
yards to their top, whilst every ewinence has its villa, or abbey, 
or ruined tower. The general appearance of Tours, wher 
first entered by a traveller, is brisk, gay, and clean; 2 great 
part of it having been burnt down during the reign of the 
unfortunate Louis, nearly the whole of the main street was 
laid out aud rebuilt at the expence of that monarch. What 
before was close and warrow, was then widened and rendered 
pervious to a direct currentof air. The houses are built of a 
white stone, so as to give this part of the town a periect re 
semblance to Bath. Some of them, moreover, are spacious 
and clegant, and all of them neat, aad with every external ap- 
pearance of comfort. The tradesmen have every appearance 
of being in more substantial circumstances than is usual with 
the French provincial dealers ; their houses, therefore, are neat 
and in good repair, the windows are not patched with paper, 
the wood-work is fresh painted, ind the pavement kept clean. 
The society of Tours is infinitely beyond that of any other 
provincial town in France. I have already meutioned, that 
there are some excellent houses within the city, and they are 
in great numbers in the immediate vicinity. Tours, in this 
respect, resembles Canterbury or Salisbury in England. It 
is the favourite retreat of such advocates as have made 
fortunes in their profession. The noblesse of the province 
have their balls and assembliesalmost weekly during the summer 
months ; and even in the winter, ‘Tours is by many preferred 
to Paris. When I had occasion to stop in any town, which I 
thought bad a prima facie appearance of being a place of 
pleasant residence or settlement for a foreigner, the main object 
of my enquiries went to ascertain all those points which were 
necessary to determine this question. Of all the cities which I 
had yetseen, Tours appeared to me the best adapted for such a 
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residence. A carriage may be kept chea'y; in a word, 
| would venture positively to say, that for 2501. English 
money annually, a family might live at Tours in plenty 
sad elegance ; but let them not have English or American 
servants. . 


os 





BUONAPARTE’s LEVEE. 
[From Mr. Trotter’s Memoirs of Mr. Fox.] 


UONAPARTE, of a small, and by no means commande 

ing figure, dressed plainly, though richly, in the em- 
broidered consular coat, without powder in his hair, looked at 
the first view like a private geotleman, indifferent as to dress, 
and devoid ‘of all haughtiness in his air. The two consuls, 
large aad heavy men, scemed pillars too cambrous to support 
themselves, and, during the levee, were sadly at a loss what to 
do—whether the snutl-box or pocket handkerchief were to 
be appealed to, or the left leg exchanged for the right. 

The moment the circle was formed, Buonaparte began with 
the Spanish ambassador, then went to the American, with 
whom he spoke some time, and so on, performing his part 
with ease, and very agreeably, untii he came to the English 
ambassador, who, after the presentation of some English 
noblemen, announced to him Mr. Fox! He was a good 
deal flurried, and after indicating some emotion, very ra- 
pidly said— Ah, Mr. Fox! 1 have heard with-pleasure of 
your arrival; I have desired much to see you; I have long ad- 
mired in you the orator and friend of his country, who is 
constantly raising his voice for peace, consulting that country’s 
best interests, those of Europe, and of the human race; 
the two great nations of Europe require peace, they have 
nothing to fear, they ought to understand and value one another. 
In you, Mr. Fox, I see, with much satisfaction, that great 
slalesman, who yecommended peace, because there was no first 
cause of war ; who saw Europe desolated to no purpose, and 
Who struggicd for its relief.” 

Mr. Fox said little, or rather nothing, in reply toa com- 








Plimentary address to himself; he always found invincible re- 
puguance to answer, nor did he bestow one word of admiration 
upon the extraordinary and elevated character who addressed 
him. A few questions and answers relative to Mr. Fox’s tour 
terminated the interview. 

Among the distinguished English presented to Buonaparte 
on that day was Mr. now Lord Erskine. 1 am tempted 
tothink that he felt disappointed at not being recognized b 
the first consul, There was some difficulty at first, as Lor 
Vol. 51, } Erskine 
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Erskine was understood to speak little French. My. Talley. 
tand’s impatien. whisper to me I think I yet bear—« Pay, 
t-l hirancois ¢- Parie-t-il Francois ?” Mr. Merry, already 
fatigned with his presentations, and dreading a host to come 
unperfe culy designated Lord Erskine, when the killing question 
foliowed, “ Evtes vous legiste 2” was pronounced by Buona 
parte with great indiffe:ence, or at least witnout any marked 
attention.* 
Lord Erskine, truly great as he is in England, was, how 

ever, himself deceived, if he imagined that his well-earned 
reputation had extended into foreign vations. The proving 
of ihe advocate is to defend the equivocal cause of 4 client; 
this necessarily creates a confined and techuical species of 
oratory. ‘The municipal laws of one nation do not concem or 
interest another, A lawyer from Vienna or Petersburgh, 
however eminent at home, would be unknown and unnoticed 
at the British court, It is only, and this rarely happens, 
when the lawyer, greatly rising into the philosoplier, statesinan, 
and senator, displays new aud more general abilities, that 
he renks with the great men of other nations. The lawyer’ 
habits and pursuits are, besides, adverse to the formation 
and expansion of greatness of character; his investige 
tions are too microscopic, his subjects of study too low and 
jgune; his accumulations of wealth are too groveliing; and 
the restrictions placed upon the efforts of bis genius, by the 
narrow spirit, the prejudice, or envy of judges, disqualify bim 
for bold and liberal exertions. 

_ Another question asked by Buonaparte, when a young 
English officer, handsomely dressed, belonging to some Eng- 
lish militia regiment, without any announcement or key to his 
rank and quality, qu’a-t-il fait? was a lesson: and if the 
commander in chiet established this gua-t-il fuit as a test 
of merit, and gave promotion according to the answer, he 
would obtain the thanks of the vation. The ceremony was 
not Jong. 

Buonaparte 


One would almost fancy that Buonaparte had imbibed from 
the Tuileries Louis the XJVth’s dislike to lawyers. Whether the 
distinction between “ legiste” and “ jurisconsulte” is at iapor 
tant one; whether the foimer or the latver is the mere dignited, 
I cannot say ; but Louis’s words to bis ambussador, Barillon, af 
hut very Hatterme to the seif-importance of that polession. his 
m 1JeStyv willes: 

* Je u’al men a vous dire sur le choix que le roy d’ Angleterre 8 
fat du Chevalier ‘Viambal pour reaiphr la place du Seu Py epton 5 
w le qualte de jurisconsulte Anglow ves p> la 
plus cConveudbie pour mainten la vol nicliipence entie moi et le os 
GC Angletesre, et di'cllene sert soavem qu’ t trouver des dutlicultes, ou il 
Byen duit 
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Buonaparte went round: the circle a second time, address- 
ing & few words here and there without form, and finally 
placing himself between the two consuls, he bowed slightly 
but expressively, when the company withdrew. It would be 
wperfluous to speak much of a matterso well kaown or so 
mach canvassed. I shall mention only a few ideas which oc- 
qed to me, and make but few observations on this: cele- 
brated person. His stature being small, and his person, though 
pot ill, yet not well, formed, he cannot on that account 
besupposed to have a very striking air, but his countenance 
has powerful expression; and decision and deiermination, 
shen he is grave and thoughtful, are most emphatically marked 
init. Hiseyes are cominon grey, and have nothing remarka- 
beinthem. I am disposed to think that the lower part of 
the face, which is the most striking in that of Buonaparte, is 
the most decisive indication of an inexorable and prompt line 
of conduct. 

In performing the honours of the levee this was not at all 
observable ; his smile was extremely engaging, his: general 
expression very pleasing, and bis manner divested of all 
haughtiness, without manifesting the least of that studied 
condescension, which in persons of great rank is often -more 
oflensive even than arrogance and rudeness. Admiring him 
aa great military character, whose reputation was undoubted 
aod hard earned, [ looked upon Buonaparte as a superior wan, 
bora to command the destinies of millions, aud felt incredi- 
ble satisfaction at beholding this great general. His presence, 
however, inspired me with awe. The military exploits of 
thewarrior have their exclusive merit, as demonstrations of 
genius and talent, irresistibly influencing the fate of society, 
but falling short of the cxertions of the poet, the orator, 
and the legislator. That which adorns and gives resplendent 
lustre to the military character is the love of liberty, impelling 
the warrior to beat down the iron hand of oppression and 
despotisin, and accomplishiug the indepeudeace aad happiness 
of millions. 

Atthe moment [ saw Buonaparte in the midst of generals, 
ambassadors, aud courtiers, Aloys Reding, labouring to 
emancipate the Swiss from the yoke of foreigners, was to 
mea far more respectable and more truly clevated object. 
The wicked attempt to subdue Spain had nut thea commenced; 
aattempt far less excusable than the subjugatioa of Switzer- 
land, and productive of infinitely more misery and bloodshed. 
lt hassince taken place, and has for ever tarnished the fame 
o! Buonaparte. The republican ge neral, converted into an 
emperor, tolluws the career of Louis XLV. with far superior 
energy and perseverance, and doubtless with more exteaded 
Wewsaud much greater power. 
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Recent Examination of Ann Moore, of Tutbiiry, th 
celebrated Fasting Woman, communicated by the Rep, 
Dr. Joshua Toulmin and Mr. Corn, to several pertedical 
Publications. 





To THE PRINTER. 
Sir, 


4 Boi enclosed paper, as it states the singular case of 
Ann Moor on the authority of a gentleman, who 
has very recently visited her, and im whose correctness and 
veracity the fullest confidence may be placed, cannot fail, | 
conceive, to interest your numerous readers, and to afford them 
satisfaction ; especially as the public prints have lately cir 
culated ungrounded reports of her death, On these acconnts, 
and from respect to the writer, who is my esteemed friend, itis 
with sincere pleasure that 1 meet his wishes of transmitting it 
to you for insertion. 
Tam, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOSHUA TOULMIN. 
Birmingham, August 20, 1811. 





AS many erroneous reports are in circulation respecting 
the celebrated Ann Moor, of Tutbury, Staffordshire, if you 
think it may not prove unacceptable to your readers to adwit 
the following statement of a visit to her the 15:h inst. into 
your excellent publication, you will oblige me,as it will eunvey 
to the public mind not only that she siill lives, but differs lit 
tle in appearance trom the state 1 saw she was in near eleven 
months since. As my object is to represent truth, I shall 
deavour to lay before you the circumstances in the most simple 
form, exactly as they took place; but before I relate ‘the con 
versation [ had with Ann Moor, and the remarks made, it may 
not be amiss first to inform you of my motives and proceed 
ings immediately before I went to see this extraordinary 
woman. Soon afier I reached Tarbury { enquired for Mr. 
Jackson, at whose house [ understood Ann Moor had been 
confined sixteen days and sixteen nights, without even taking 
the least solid food. On recéiving information I entered Mr. 
J.’s house, and instantly requested the pleasure of a col 
versation with him, which he very politely admitted. Mr. J, 
assured me, the motives which induced him io receive Au 
Moor into his house was an apprehension, in his own mind, 
that the experiment would soon detect the imposition practised 
by the woman ; for he did not then believe her to be otherwise 
than a bad character ; he bad known her for many yee, 
and never thought well of her. At my request, oe 
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led me into the parlour where she had been kept, and owing 
tosome one of his tamily being unwell at the tme | was 
there, tbe small bedon which A. Moor had Jain was in the 
yoom; there were two doors in the parlour, one leading 
jnto another apartment of his house, and the other opening 
directly into the street. ln order to prevent any communicas 
tion with bis servants during the time of wate hing, Mr. Jackson 
had three seals pliced on the inner door, so that a0 individual 
should pass or repass through it into the room where the 
woman was confined, and that all admittance should be through 
the street-door only. Mr. Jackson said, with great difficulty 
he procured SUITABLE persons to attend as a waich, for he 
was not willing to admit such as were any way reluted or con- 
nected with her , orsuch as believed in the veport. Mr. J. 
roduced me the original book, which contained the names of 
the different persons who composed the watch, a male and fe- 
male generally sat up together, aud were every tour hours re- 
lieved by two more taking their place, anul the sixteen days 
and nights tad clapsed, during which time no food was given 
toher. Thos convinced of the siuncerstty of Aun Moor’s pros 
fessions, Mr. J. had her saiely conveyed back to her own ha- 
bitation. Wi hout entering into further particulars respecting 
the conversation Lo bad with this gentieman, 1 will only 
observe, that his situation in life appears respec table, and his 
understending equa.ly so. | requested asonoi Mr, J. to ac- 
company me qa young Man about twe ty years) to Aun Muoor’s, 
which squest he cheerfully compled with. On entering 
the room where A. M. was, 1 walked directly up to her, took 
her by the hand, and whiie feeling her pulse, which beat 
very regular, I asked her it she ever remembered seeing me. 
Upon which she looked stedfastiy upon me and replied— 
« Yes, two gentlemen were with you, one was a quakei*,” 

After f had becn in the 1oom some time, | requested permis- 
sion to ask her questions | had previously pe aaall down in the 
morning, and to enter her replies in the same manner, to which 
solicitation she readily consented. 

[ questioned her as follows :— 

How long have you, Ann Moor, lived without eating solid 
food ?—ILt was four years the 17th of March last.+ 

When did you discoatinue the use of liquids | Stone the 
16th of September following. 
Have 


* This circumstance convinced me of the powers of her memory 
for on the 25th of September, 1810, 1 visited Ann Moor, in company 
with a brother and oue of the society of friends. 


t She partook, I believe, on the 17th of July, 1807, a little of 
black currants, 
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Have you at any time since then felt the sense of hunger = 
the disposition to hunger, or is food desirable ?—I feel re 
hanger, or disposition for food ; neither did I for maiiy years 
before I declined eating. 

When was it that sleep became no longer practicable ?— 

hree years next October. 

Did you lose the power of sleep gradually ; or was it taken 
frown you suddenly ?—Before I went to Mr. Jackson's, and 
while at bis house (where | was kept sixteen days and nights 
with a watch constantly attending me), I slept pretty well, 
three or four hours together; but soon after my removal 
to iny own house | Jost the power of sleep, and since then [ 
have not known whut it is to enjoy sound sleep. I believe | 
caught a cold which prevented me sleeping. 

Do you at any time feel an inclination to sleep.— No; though 
J sometimes doze, but never so as to forget myself; 1 never 
doze in the day time. 

Do you ever feel weary, or fatigued ?—TI constantly have a 
pain up the left side of my body, and round the back and top 
of my head, but never feel slecpy. 

Does your body undergo any alteration of heat and cold ~ 
According as [ am in pain ; when the pain is violent, I feel 
feverish and hot. 

Do you ever perspire ?—No, except since my left hand 
has been closed, which sometimes has a little dew or mois 

"dure on it, as at present. (1 pressed my finger into the hand, 
and found a gentile perspwation.) She continued to say, my 
body never perspires. 

Do-you feel, in this respect, no difference between the sum 
mer’s heat and winter’s cold7—No; | feel the sawe in summer 
as in winter, and need no more clothing than what | now have. 

When were your last evacuations ?—ILt is four years, the 3d 
of this month, since I had the lust stool, and two years and 
about five or six months since 1 made urine, 

Have you any sensibility in your legs or feet?—No. She 
requested me to feel her feet, which 1 did, and observed to her, 
they appeared much the same as when | before saw them near 
eleven months since: 1 pressed them hard, but it produced, she 
said, no sensation to her mind ; they were cold, and apparently 
lifeless ; she sits with her legs wader her, and ber feet are brought 
to the left side of the body. 

Do you ever lay down in bed ?—lIt is two years since I lay 
down in bed Jast February. 

Do you constantly sit up in the position you now do ?~Some- 
times | rest my head on the pillows you here see, but never lie 
down—lI cannot. 

How long have you had fits, and of what kind are they ?— 
Eighteen wecks the day after to-morrow. The fits are yee 
Tica! 5 
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T, Or 

ne tical; some days I have had five or six; I have had three fits 
te today. The closing of the hand was produced by these fits, 

; Is your wind generally calm and happy ?—For the most part 
we itis so, except when my pains are violent. 

I perceive you have the Bible by you; does the reading of 
cen it afford you consolation ?—Yes, it is the best companion I find 
nd in this world. 
hts What views have you of God, religion, and a future world = 
lt My views are fixed on Christ, and him alone, avd when I leave 
al this world [ hope, mind you I say | nore, to go to his glory. 
Z| Have you any ideas, or apprebensions in your own mind, 

l how long you may live ?—No, no more than you have. 

Do you feel yourself weaker now than when L before visited 

, you'—Yes; conversation exhausts me much more than fore 


merly, or wien you was before with me 

Many reports have been, and still are in circulation, stating 
your having prophesied that an earthquake would take place, 
P and you yourself would die at a certain time, &e. Is it true you 
ever made such a declaration ?—I have read myself, in the pub- 
lic papers, many such things as you mention, but every word is 
false. 1 never prophesied, neither have | seen visions, as some 
say 1 bave done, nor do I believe in them. If a person was to 
| tell me of such ihings for twenty years 1 should not believe 
them. 

What quantity of snuff do you suppose you take in the 
course of the week ?—lIt is impossible for me to say, I give a 
great deal away. 1, perhaps, may take a quarter of an ounce 
aweek. 

What think you occasioned the Joss of appetite ; was it not 
by frequently sitting up with ove Samnel Orange, who was 
diseased with scrophulous ulcers ?—I1 sat up ove night only with 
Samuel Orange ; ii was the washing of his linen, and the drese 
sing of his wounds, | believe, which affected my appetite; for 
all | ate and deonk afierwards presenied to my imagination the 
like disagreeable taste and smeil, although my digestion was 
bad fur several years before, so that tor five years or more bes 
fore my illness | always felt paiu after eating. 

Thas | have stated the principal points ot conversation I had 
with Ann Moor, and placed the questions and answers nearly 
in the same order in whieb the y were proposed. 

Her person is rather above the common size, and the just 
Proportions of her teaturcs evidently suew the remains of a 
fine face, She seems naturally to possess a lively disposition ; 
hei understanding exceeds much the attainments usually made 
by women ia her sphere of life; she is ready in conversation, 
of a religious turn of mind, occasioned by her present sickness; 
her appearance does not greatly ditier from what it was on my 
last visit ; her voice is, at times, amazingly strong, but greatly 
y weakened 
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weakened under the paroxysms of pain. . In her person ‘she j 
clean, and there is no offeasive smell in ber room. ‘ 
On my returuing home -I compared the memorandums | 
made on my foriner visit, aud found them greatly to correspond 
with the above. 7 
However the extraordinary and singular case of Ann Moor 
diff-rs from ordinary life, the evidences of it are so clear ang 
strong, as to preclude all suspicion of art and fraud, though the 
principle by which her life is maintained is to me unaceounty 
ble. 
[ remain, 
Your's respectfully, 
EDWARD CORN. 
Birmingham, August 20, 1811. 





An ANECDOTE 





LTHOUGH our naval annals are replete with instances 
of heroism and fortitude, they will not furnish a brighter 
example of intrepidity and devotedness, than those whieh 
marked the fall of Lieutenant C. Cobb, of his majesty’s ship 
Castilian, who was killed by a cannon-ball, in the spirited 
attack on the Boulogne flotilia, on the @ist of Se piember, 
1811. While carried from the deck in the arms of the 
surgeon and purser, he directed his eyes towards his shat- 
tered arm, and observing it hanging by a small portion of the 
flesh only, he exclaimed, with the greatest composure, “ never 
mind, itis only an arm ;” and although in addition to this 
calamity he had his ribs fractured, and his lungs contused, 
he evinced such spirits and cheerfuluess, that it was hoped 
his arm would have been the only loss the service should 
have had to deplore. When suffering under the pain of am 
utation, it was made known to him that one of the praams 
Pid been taken; he exclaimed, with the greatest fervour, 
thank God, Lhope we shall have more of them;” butina 
few minutes after the amputation was completed, life appeared 
to be fast ebbing, and in about fifty minutes after he first fell, be 
resigned his spirit without a sigh. 





Caution to lV oollen Manufacturers. 


T is not generally known, that flocks mixed with currier’s oil 
will take fire, and more especially at one season of the year. 
It is now ascertained, that the late anfortanate fire at Lodgmore 
mills, near Stroud, was occasioned by a quantity of this waste 
being left on the floor. 
‘ I 
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CURIOUS FISH. 


Curious fish was lately caught off the Yarmouth coast. 
It was about four feet and a half long, and weighed 
“) . < So 

eighty pounds ; had a head like a toad, with very small eyes; 

its upper fins like wings; broad body, and tapering tail, nearly 

twofeet long. ‘The colour of the back of this fish was dusky, 

the belly white, and the skin smooth. It resembled the lo- 
phius fishing-frog, or toad-fish. 





Herring Fishery in the Isle of Man. 
5 « 
[From Woods’s Account of that Island.]} 


HE Manks fleet employed in the herring fishery consists 

of four or five hundred boats, of about sixteens tons 
each. The season is from July to September, and the fishing 
takes place during night, a capture of between ten and twenty 
thousand herrings being reckoned a good night’s work for a 
vessel A boat’s crew generally consists of six persons, and 
the fruit of their labour is divided into nine shares, one for 
each man on board, two for the owner of the boat, and one 
for the owner of the nets. Of the men employed in fishing, 
about two-thirds are generally landsmen, who are in the habit 
of quitting their inland habitations for the sea-ports during 
the autumoal months. They leave their wives to reap, to 
thresh, and to dig potatoes ; and having reserved a considera- 
ble number of herrings for the year’s consumption, they 
feastand get intoxicated with the produce of the remainder, 
The average number of herrings annually cured is from eight 
to ten millions. 





Answer lo M., James’s Question, ZNSE rled Aucsust 1g, by Philo. 
mathes, of Aveton Gifford. 


| ys the required number put x, then 8x will be==the pro- 

duct, and x*==its square. Then x*--Sx==33 by the ques- 
tion, and x?—8x-+-16==33-++ LO==49, by completing the square. 
Also x—4 ==\]40==7, by extractung the rovt, consequently 
1=7-H=, the number required. 


te We have received the like answer from E. W. Fursse, 
of sh ‘pton Mallet; J. Godbeer, of Exeter; Yovick, of Ply- 
mouth; G. Couch, ju 1. of St. German’s; J. R. Luce, of Top- 
snam; G. Soper, jun. of Mr. Cinvers’s school at St. Austell; 
and J. Sivike, of Noith Hull, near Launceston. 

Vol, 51. GH Answer, 
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Answer, by }. W. of Charmouth, to J. Chapple’s Charade, inserted August 15. 
ET British courage still advance, 
Nor fear the MENACES of France. 


fte We have received the like answer from J. Brown, of Shepton Mat 
ket; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; and W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, 
near Ashburton. 


nL LLL Ct 





Answer, by F. Brown, of Shepton Mallet, to W. Bickham’s Charade, inserted 
August 26. 


UST like the GR ASSHOPPER is man, 
J W hose life is but a day, 

W ho toils aud labours for the wealth 

- That vanishes away, 


*+* J. W. of Charmouth, has likewise answered this question. 


— ————— ——$—_-—_— 





Answer, by R. T. of Taunton, tad, W.’s Rebus, inserted August 2%, 


HE Plant by female hands is often rear’d; 
Age by the Spartan youths was much rever’d; 
The Net, quite fili’d with sport, well-pleas’d you’ve seen, 
PLANTAGENET’s the kiugly race you meen. 


£*t Similar answers have been received from D. G. of Hinton St. George; 
BH. P. O. of Beer; W. Bickham, near Ashburton ; J. Brown, of Shepion 
Mallet; and Caroline Caines, of Lion’s gate. 


A CHARADE, by W. Bettell, of Piymouth. 


Y first is what I oft times do 
In taking a perspective view ; 
Over my second oft I’ve been : 
My whole, I bave no doubt, you’ve seen. 





A REBUS, dy 4. Keen, of Plymouth. 


O you my riddling friends I do propose 
A preposition first you would disclose ; 
The husbandman my next doth often do, 
To earn his bread, and for his children tuo ; 
An interjection for my last declare, 
And which I beg you'll quickly make appear: 
My whole is us’d in some parts of your dress. 





A REBUS, dy H. P. O. of Beer. 


M* first, ye gents. I’ve often seen, 

y In shipwrights yards where I have been 
My second, if youtry at least 

You'll know to be part of a beast ; 

My last, a fish, I have been told, 

ts often in the market sold: 

My whole, with case if you would set, 

{s uscful to keep out the wet. 


6 POETRY. 
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— | sweet perfec 
hen mounting high it floats on buoy ant air, 
And with a grateful song repays its pasent’s care. 
> : + ’ 
So soars the genius of a self-taught bard, 
Whom earthly cares nor | y can retard 
J r 2 
Upborne on fancy’s air-commanding wings, 
From a to sphere the restless spirit springs, 
Enwrapt in clouds she views her godlike sire, 
: And tu sane he viol to his spheric 
’ Fraught with his fre she quits , 
And pays $s with pans sweet a tribute to hes god. 
Giltspur-street , London. A. K 
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BALLADS. 
THE SAILOR ABROAD. 
{From the Poetical Works of Miss Anna Seward. } 
Wake and weep, when wintry winds 

Are howling loud upon the lez, 
And louder blasts my y fancy finds 
For William, on the foami: ng s€a; 
But, calming soon the pictur’d StOr lay 
Sweet hopes into my besom creep, 
Pend tell me, summer breezes warna 
Shall waft him safely o’er the deep- 
Four years, on [ndia’s sultry coast, 
Has war’s rude voice my love detain’ @ 5 
While here, to every pleasure lost, 
His Mary’s languid form remain’d; 
And o'er the steep r h still to Jean: 
Still eager watch each glidtmg saat, 
That languid form is duly seen, 
At ruddy morn, and evening pale. 
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Its shouts discordant seem to me, 
‘That echo from the stony pier, 
Since William’s face I cannot see, 
Since William’s voice I cannot hear. 


—_—~— 


THE SAILOR RETURNEDe 


HAST thou escap’d the cannon’s ire, 
Loud thundering o’er the troubled main? 
Hast thou escap'd the fever’s fire, 














Phat burnt herce on India’s plain? 
Chen, William, then, I can resign, 

VV itt e > | h > } r orace 
Vith scarce one sigh, the hlooming grace, 





Which in thy form was wont to shine, 
Which made so bright thy youthful face. 


That face grown wan by sultry clime, 


b¢ watching dim those radiant eyes; 
But valour giids the wrecks of time, 
Tho’ youth decays, tho’ beauty flies ; 
fin NOvest Heart is ail lu mie, 


Nur soil, nur time, makes that look old; 
And dearer shall the jewel be 


ihan youth, or beauty, fame, or gold. 


————- a ee 





A SONG. 


{From Mr. Anacreon Mvuore’s New Opera of M, P. or the Blue Stocking.) 


PIRIT of joy! thy altar lies, 
J In youthtul hearts, that hope lke mine, 
And ‘tis the light of laughing eyes 

That leads us to thy tairy shrine. 
There if we find the sigh, the tear, 

‘They are not those to sorrow known, 
But breath so soft, and drup soclear, 

Phat bliss may claim thea for her own, 
Then give me, give me, while I weep, 

The sanguine hope that brightens woe, 
And teaches even our tears to keep, 

Dhe unge of rapture while they flow, 


The child, who sees the dew of night 
Upon the spangled hedge at morn 
' r b ’ 
Attempts to catch the drops of light, 
But wounds his finger with the thorn. 
ie) 
Thus oft the brip htest joys we seek 
Dissolve, wien touch’d, and turn to pain; 
on 
The flush they kindle leaves the cneck, 
The tears they waken lony remain. 
But give me, give me, while I weep, 


I anguine hope that bnyhtens woe, 
Andt *s even our tears to keep, 
The tin ‘f rapture while they flow. 
eS a ona 





ON HU) TIFK, 
| at their source, impurer as they flow, 


Th brook, srow ttter ere they join the main; 
Th» with delignt the ours ia childhuod go, 
4ind thus to death the hours or age with pain. 
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